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THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 


Incidentally the Departmental Report upon Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease, which we noticed last week, 
furnishes us with an additional reason for support- 
ing the International Veterinary Congress of 1914. 
The Report mentions the Congress but once—to 
recommend that it should consider foot-and-mouth 
disease, and should do so with especial regard to 
the possibilities of joint international action against 
it. But the Report also advances several other 
suggestions for international co-operation against 
animal disease, and some of these are by no means 
confined to foot-and-mouth disease. If the various 
Governments seriously contemplate any such united 
action, the International Veterinary Congress will 
be an aid lying ready to their hands—perhaps even 
as an executive instrument, and certainly as a 
valuable advisory body. 

John Gamgee, an Englishman in advance of his 
time, founded the Congress nearly fifty years ago. 
His primary object in doing so was to obtain an 
interchange of views amongst the leading veterin- 
arians of different countries regarding the great 
animal scourges which were then devastating 
Europe. Various developments have since taken 
place. The Congress itself, from a purely veterinary 

int of view, has greatly expanded and grown. 
Its large membership now represents all that is 
best in the profession throughout the world; its 
range of subjects has been extended to include every 
department of veterinary work ; and its recommen- 
dations are already of international weight. With 
the growth of the Congress—to, some extent, 
though far from wholly, as a result of it—has come 
an increasing recognition by all civilised peoples 
of the economic importance of veterinary science. 
Further, there is now a strong and growing ten- 
dency towards international conference and co- 
operation in many directions. It is quite possible, 
then, that the year 1914 may find many Govern- 
ments considering schemes of concerted action 
against animal epidemics. In that event, the 
deliberations of the International Veterinary Con- 
gress may assume an importance such as they have 
never possessed before. It does not seem impossible 
that the Congress may receive some permanent 
function in international co-operation. It is certain 
that in all preliminary consideration of such co- 
operation the Congress will have a powerful voice. 
The next Congress will probably be the largest ever 
held. It may also be the most momentous one in 


its effects upon agriculture and commerce; and that 
possibility adds one to many other reasons why we 
should support it freely. 


PEPTONE POISONING. 


Whilst immusing cattle against East Coast Fever 
last September, in Western Pondoland, I noticed 
that after receiving an injection of vaccine some of 
the cattle exhibited most unusual symptoms. Pep- 
tone is added to the injection (10 ce. of an emulsion 
of spleen and lymphatic gland into the Jugular 
vein) to bring about a positive leucocytosis, thus 
helping to bring about the development of the 
specific organism in the animal to be immunised. 
Some of the cattle immediately after receiving the 
injection became uneasy, and in two or three 
minutes fell down. Respirations were hurried, and 
the membranes were cyanotic. The pulse was very 
feeble, and violent purging soon made its appear- 
ance. The skin above the eyes was puffed and 
wrinkled, and swellings appeared on various parts 
of the body, especially were they evident in the 
region of the vulva in the cows that were affected. 
There was much skin irritation, the animals after 
getting up scratched themselves, rubbed against 
the walls of the kraal, and they evinced a great 
desire to escape into the Bush. 

I could not, at the time, account for the curious 
symptoms exhibited, and thought they were due to 
the Interference with pulmonary circulation. The 
symptoms certainly resembled the ordinary form of 
Urticaria commonly met with in cattle. 

Sir Almroth Wright, at a meeting of the T.M.A. 
held in Johannesburg on Nov. 16th, 1911, dis- 
cussing Anaphalaxia in man, went on to describe 
some experiments which had been carried out in 
connection with the injection of peptone into dogs. 

In the early days of Antidiptheritic Serum, whilst 
experimenting with some serum at Netley, Prof. 
Wright found that on the eighth day after the 
injection the coagulability of the blood was much 
lowered, and on the tenth day after injection Urti- 
caria developed. This sequence led Wright to 
recommend the use of Calcium chloride in the treat- 
ment of Urticaria. 

It has been shown in a paper from Metchnikoff’s 
Laboratory that after an injection of Antidiptheritic 
serum the leucocytes increased in cases in which 
the event was favourable up to the eighth or ninth 
day, on or about which there was a sudden drop. 
Wright says that it was this sudden drop in the 
leucocyte count which led him to look for a parallel 
decline in the coagulability of the blood. 

In certain experiments which havé been carried 
out in regard to the intravascular injection of 
peptone into dogs, Wright considers there is a 
good deal in common in the symptoms of peptone 
poisoning and those of Anaphalactic shock. ti the 
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it is run in more rapidly (‘3 gms. per kilo in one 
minute), after an interval of two to three minutes 
the dog begins to suffer from dyspnoea, diarrhea of 
a most acute kind sets in, and the blood pressure is 
found to be so low that the blood only trickles from 
a severed carotid. If the dog be a white one, a rash 
is sometimes seen over the anterior aspect of its 
belly, very like Urticaria, and the blood is found to 
have lost its coagulability. This loss of coagula- 
bility is due to some changes produced by the 

ptone in traversing the liver, for if peptone be 
injected into the portal vein and blood is collected 
from the hepatic artery, it is found to have acquired 
the power of preventing the coagulability of blood 
in vitro. 

We cannot get anaphalaxis with bacterial toxin, 
so the injection used in the process of immunising 
cattle against East Coast Fever may be excluded. 
The curious behaviour of the inoculated animals 
must have been due to the peptone. A somewhat 
larger quantity of peptone than usual was added to 
the injection on this particular day, owing to the 
peptone having caked in the bottle, and in adding 
a quantity to the vaccine a large lump fell in and 
was included in the mixture. 

‘FRANK CHAMBERS, M.R.C.V.S. 


OBSCURE CAUSE OF DEATH IN 
SHETLAND PONY. 


A short time since, a pedigree yearling pony, bred | 


by my wife on this farm, was noticed to be showing 
symptoms of sub-acute abdominal pain; the filly 
had been. depastured, with several others, on some 
rough ground which was formerly woodland, and it 
was thought probable that the coarse herbage or 
the presence of parasites might have occasioned 
the trouble, though none of the other ponies 
=e to be affected. 

eatment accordingly ; a full dose of castor oil, 
followed by 6 dr. Colodyne in warm milk, at 
intervals of 3 to 4 hours, which appeared to 
relieve the pain, but death supervened within 
about 30 hours. 

Post mortem examination disclosed no abnormal 
conditions, except in the mucous membrane of the 
Colon, which was very extensively ulcerated, the 
lesions, in outline somewhat ovoid, varying from 
one-third to one-twelfth of an inch in size. No 
perforation could be discovered. 

In the museum of the Royal Veterinary College 
there is a specimen of similar lesions from the 
horse’s colon which was placed there by Sir J. 
M‘Fadyean, who considers the causal agent to be 
the Bacillus of Necrosis. I am indebted for the 
latter information to Professor Wooldridge, to whom 
I forwarded a part of the colon, and he tells me 
these are the only two cases he has known. 

If any other members have met with similar 
cases, it would be, I think, of interest if they will 
record them, as a possible way to the discovery of 
the source of infection and consequent prevention. 

A. HuBanp, F.R.C.V.S. 

Kingsdown, near Sevenoaks. 


FRACTURE OF THE OS PEDIS. 


Subject.—A six-year-old roan van mare. 

When I first saw the mare she was walking lame 
near hind, the result of having made a false step 
while at work. The lameness was not then acute, 
and the mare was able to pull the empty van back 
to the stable, a distance of a mile. 

Next morning she was suffering great pain, and 
was practically unable to take any weight on the 
affected limb. The foot was examined and found 
to be tender about an inch in front of the point of 
the frog. In the course of a day or two pus formed 
in this position, and was given vent. Later there 
was a slight slough of sensitive laminz, but a dis- 
charge, smelling distinctly of caries, persisted for 
some time after this. Eventually the wound healed, 
but the mare continued to be lame from a low ring- 
bone which was forming. 

Treatment was on the usual lines, the mare 
being given a loose-box with plenty of peat-moss, of 
which she took full advantage. 

After about three months she was put to light 
work, which she did well, and latterly she was 
pulling loads of 30-35 ewt. daily on London streets. 
I frequently saw the mare at work, and, except for 
a slight tendency to go on the heel, there was 
nothing amiss with her action. 

After some six months work she one day rup- 
tured her heart while in harness, and I was able to 
obtain the ever-instructive post-mortem. 

J. F. MAcDONALD, M.R.C.V.S. 


HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOUS MILK. 


In placing the following tables before the readers 
of The Veterinary Record, I hope that they may 
have the same effect on them as they have had on 
me, namely, to stir them to greater activity, both in 
the search for and weeding out of the herds of cows 
with tuberculous udders, and in educating the general 
public to the dangers of tuberculous milk—and 
therefore to the necessity of efficient veterinary 
inspection of dairy cows. 

It is said by some people that even if the danger 
from tuberculous milk is a real one, which they 
deny, so small a percentage of cases can be traced 
to that source as to be practically negligible, but I 
maintain that if only one child per 1000 dies in 
Great Britain annually from Tabes mesenterica, and 
the source of that infection is Bovine, it is our duty 
to do all in our power to free our milk from this 
disease. 

I agree with Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, that in the 
campaign against consumption we must not neglect 
any of the contributory causes: housing, working 
conditions, food supply, ete., all must be brought to 
the nearest state to perfection. ‘To every man that 
wants to live, we would offer the chance to live.” 
The following tables are taken from the Report of 
the Medical Officer of Health of the City of Sheffield 
for the year 1910, 
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Tuberculous Diseases: Mortality during 10 years 1900-10. 


Disease. 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Tuberculous Phthisis 529. 580 491 573 536 490 452 524 564 524 457 
a] Meningitis 92 132 111 140 = 126 94 88 115 100 88 74 

sl Peritonitis 7 15 32 48 47 50 36 42 48 26 40 

6 Enteritis 16 25 16 14 ll 5 8 ll 9 13 12 
Tabes Mesenterica 68 65 43 39 29 24 24 ~=610 16 12 7 
Other forms of Tuberculosis 40 32 57 72 48 38 48 40 48 39 36 


Examination of cows for Tuberculosis of the Udder in following up Tuberculous mixed samples. 


1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 

Country cows — 75 622 170 231 279 783 544 451 760 
Tuberculous — 2 6 1 9 10 15 13 18 29 
City Cows 1067 2264 672 1774 1521 1434 8808 13,587 18,958 9573 
Tuberculous 5 7 3 8 4 2 29 34 42 22 


It will be noticed that although the deaths from 
phthisis have not materially decreased during the 
period, there has been a steady decline in the 
number of deaths from Tabes mesenterica, while 
there has been a steady increase in the number of 
cows examined, and the number of tuberculous 
udders found. 

It may be coincidence, but it is rather striking 
that in 1906 there were 24 deaths from Tabes 
mesenterica, while in 1907 there were only 10 
deaths from the same cause, and this fall coincided 
with the large increase in the number of cows exam- 
ined in 1907 as compared with previous years, and 
the great increase in the number of cows found 
affected in the udder from 12 in 1906 to 44 in 1907. 

I am not prepared to go so far as to say that the 
eradication of the tubercle bacillus from milk will 
bring the number of deaths from Tabes mesenterica 
down to zero, but I am satisfied that every cow 
with a tuberculous udder taken away from the milk 
supply will help in gaining that desired end. 

Ernest J. BURNDRED, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Sheffield. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY. BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The fourteenth annual meeting was held in Dublin on 
the 5th June, immediately after the annual meeting of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Mr. 8S. H. 
Slocock, F.R.c.v.8., Vice-President, occupied the chair, 
and there was a large attendance. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Hon. Sec. (Mr. W. Shipley, F.R.c.v.s.,) read a 
letter from Mr. J.J. O*Connor, Hon. Sec. of the Veteri- 
nary Medical Association of Ireland, stating that circu- 
lars relative to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
were brought before the meeting of Council of the 
V.M.A.I. The circulars were distributed among the 
members nt, and the following resolution was 
passed, to i approved of at the general meeting of their 


Association :— 
“The Council of the Association recommends that in 
future, and until the resolution be rescinded, a sum of 


two guineas 


be subscribed annually to the Victoria 


Veterinary Benevolent Fund. The Council further 
wishes to direct the attention of the members of the 
— in Ireland to the aims and work of the 

nevolent Fund, and to recommend the Fund to their 
charitable consideration. (Applause). 

A letter from Mr. M. Hedley of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veter- 
inary branch) nominating Prof. Mettam as a candidate 
for election on the Council of the Benevolent Fund. 
He thought that it might be of advantage to the Fund 
if the system of election of candidates could be trans- 
ferred to the general body of the members, as done in 
other associations. He believed that cases might be 
stated, and it would not be necessary to mention the 
name of the person who is candidate for any benevo- 
lence, but all the circumstances connected with the 
claim might appear on the voting paper. He was in- 
clined to give a life vote for the benefit of the Presi- 
dent of every Association contributing a lump sum of 
£10, and an annual vote for every half-guinea sub- 
scribed. This scheme would admit of extension. The 
payment of a half-guinea per annum, without having 
any interest in what took place subsequently, kept con- 
tributors more or less outside the Association, and hi 
sumgeiaon was that their interest should be kept alive 
in the Fund by giving them something to do, such as 
voting for whom they considered the most deserving 
candidate, or the largest number of deserving candidates 
that the Fund would be prepared to assist in connec- 
tion with any particular election. 

The CHAIRMAN said the next business was to consider 
the Council’s report, and in introducing that, he wished 
to say that they held the meeting there that day be- 
cause they wanted to have as big a gathering of veteri- 
nary surgeons present as possible. They particularly 
wiehed to come to Ireland so that members of the pro- 
fession in Ireland might get to know of the work done 
by the Fund. They wanted increased membership, 
increased subscriptions, and increased good work. They, 
in England, are conversant with the traits of the Irish 
character, and one of them is benevolence. They were 
sure that the Irish veterinary surgeons were anxious 
and desirous that the widows and orphans of their _ 
fession should be provided for to some extent. he 

ition of Hon. Sec. and Treasurer was well filled by 

r. Shipley, and everyone would admit that since Mr. 
Shipley undertook those duties the Fund had done 
splendid work. (Applause). Mr. are ee him- 
self of every opportunity of increasing membership 
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and the subscriptions. Of course, with that they: had 
increased expenditure, but one great senotsinesiibion 
he had heard Mr. Shipley make, and he (the Chairman) 
was pleased that Mr. Garnett was in accordance, was 
that they should spend more money. They then wanted 
increased subscriptions, and they wanted the members 
to be more enthusiastic in the cause. In the case of 
Ireland the was very poor at the present 
moment, but he would like to say that even if they 
had no subscribers in Ireland and a case came forward 
it would be treated just the same as any other. (Hear, 
hear). It was new members and greater enthusiasm 


r. HowarpD proposed the reception the report, 
d passed. 


which was seconded by Mr. Banham, an 

The report was then adopted. 

[For details of Annual Report, see our issue of June 8, 
PR 776 and 778}. j 

r. Henry (Dublin) said as yet he was not.a member 
_of the Fund. He thought they had not paid ition 
to recruiting members, and that they should form a 
small committee here to advise them. It would be 
better for their objects if they jhad the balance on the 
other side of the account. He thought a charity never 
a gene unless it was in debt, and the bigger the 
ebt the more subscriptions they would receive— 
(Laughter)—and the greater the efforts made by those 
interested to take them out of it. (Applause). 

Mr. McKeEnny said he thought that really the sub- 
scriptions were the first thing to be considered, and he 
did not with Mr. Heney about running into debt. 
He was of the opinion that it was a om deserving 
cause, and that they all should support the fund. Their 
first duty was to get subscriptions and not so much 
‘members, as was said. 

Mr. SH1puey, who was received with applause, said he 

~would like to refer to the balance-sheet and the balance 
being on the wrong side. He wished to say that that 
was the first year he had been secretary to the Fund. 
‘There was a ridiculous way in which the balance¢sheet 
used to be, prepared, and he wanted to point ougthat 
the balance of £72 which was at their credit side would 
‘have to last them this year. He had to make it last 
“nine months, so that on the 31st December they would 
be in debt again. Of course they must keep a little 
balance in hand, for, now and then, they had to write a 
cheque for £10 or £20. At the present time they had 
220 members, but then their expenditure had increased 
‘as they would see to £153. If they could, they would 
like to give their pensioners a sum of 10s. a week each, 
but then they would need £360 a year. What. they 
want now was to have sufficient subscriptions so ag they 
need. not rely on their invested funds, which might be 
used for other things as they cropped up. In Ireland in 
a com tively short time the subscribers had increased 
from four to seven. They were now spending over £50 
a year in Ireland, which indicated they should have 
many subscribers there alone. Letters were being con. 
stantly received stating that the writers had only just 
‘heard of the Benevolent Fund. He earnestly appealed 
to all members of the profession to help. Of course 
they wanted pe op and it was nonsense to think 
that one man could do the work unless the other 
persons took an interest in it. He trusted that their 
visit to Ireland would result in many Irishmen joining. 


(Applause). 
-ELEcTION oF OFFICERs. 

Council.—The following were re-elected: Messrs. F. 
‘W. Garnett, F. L. Goocn, T.G. Heatiey, F. Hoppay, 
H. A. McCormaok, Sir M‘FapyEan, and W. J. 
Mutvey. Prof. Merram was elected in the place of 
Prof. J. Macqueen who had retired. : 
' Trustee—Mr. F. W. Garnett was elected: ip the 
room of the late Mr. E. Uoleman, on the motte of 
‘Mr. Roberts, seconded by Mr. Banham. % 


the “ Election of 


Woodger, M.R.C.v.s., and 


Auditors.— Messrs. Jose 
accountant, were re-elected 


Albert E. Lark, char 
for the ensuing year. — 

The CHAIRMAN said it was proposed to make the 
financial year end at the 31st of December instead of 
March, so as to coincide with the period for which sub- 
scriptions are paid. The subscriptions were due on the 
Ist of January and the balance-sheet made out on the 
31st of March ; by altering it he believed it would bring 
the matter into line for the twelve months. 

Mr. Rosperts proposed a resolution effecting this 
alteration and said it was purely business matter. 

Mr. SUMNER seconded, the motion was adopted. 

The CHAtRMAN said the next business was to delete 
Order 5 in Rule 15. It was not necessary to elect u 


| Trustee annually. By deleting that Order they would 


save a lot of money. 

Mr. GARNETT a motion deleting Order 5, 
rustees,” from the order of business 
at the annual meeting. 

Mr. Roperts seconded ; the motion was 

The CHAIRMAN said it was proposed to make Rule 11 
clearer by inserting after the word “subscription” the 
words “ or is a life member,” so as the Rule would read 
as follows: “Any member of the Society having paid 
his current subscription or is a life member shall | be 
eligible for election to the Council.” 

resolution embodying this alteration was on 

the motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. M‘Kenny. 

The CHAIRMAN said the last alteration was in Rule 29, 
to delete the word “ May ” and add in its place “ April,” 
so that the accounts could be placed before the Council 
before the annual meeting. 

This was proposed by Mr. Roberts, seconded by 
Mr. Banham, passed. 

Prof. Mrerram proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. Mr. Banham seconded and it was unani- 


| mously 


This concluded the business of the meeting. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


The quarterly meeting. was held in the XL Café, 
Dublin, on Wednesday night, May 15th, when the 
President, Mr. Patrick J. Howard, occupied the chair, 
and the attendance included Lt. Col. J. Moore, P.v.0., 
Prof. A. E. Mettam, Messrs. J. B. Dunlop, J. McKenny, 
P. D. Reavy, W. Cargill Patrick, A. Watson, J. B. Hare, 
L.. M. Magee, J. S. McCann, F. C. Ryan, W. H. Wilkin- 
son, J. Doyle and Prof. J. J. O'Connor (Hon. Sec.) 
Visitors, Major Higgins, a.v.c., Capt. Deacon, A.v.c., and 
Lt. Hogg, a.v.c. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
and were gg onthe proposition of Mr. O’Connor, 
seconded by Mr. McKenny, 

New MEMBER. 


Mr. T. Boucnizr Hayers, of Rathkeale, Limerick, was 
unanimously elected a member of the Association. 

Letters regretting er to be present at the meet- 
ing were received from Col. Steel, Sir Chas. Cameron, 
Prof. Craig (Hon. Treas.), Prof. Perroncito, Messrs. A. 
Dobbyn, J. A. Thompson and Chambers. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
P. J. Howarn, M.R.c.v.s., Ennis, 


Gentlemen,—Custom has ordained that it is my 
privilege, as your newly-elected Fresident, to inflict you 
with an address, and custom has further happily arranged 
that you are not allowed the privilege of a-grumble... It 
is not my intention to abuse, the privilege either by 
neglecting. it or by trespassing too much on your 


patience. 
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Mr. PILLER’S TREATMENT OF CANKER. 


Hard -raljed :rods of tow of various sizes as used to produce the pressure. 
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First of all, permit me to offer you my very sincere 
thanks for the honour you have conferred on me by 
electing me President of this important Association. 
It isthe greatest compliment the Association can pay to 
any member, and I assure you I thoroughly appreciate 
that compliment, for I am fully aware of my own in- 
capacity as such a position, and it is only with your 
kind indulgence and co-operation that I can hope to 
discharge the duties of President. I may claim that as 
a humble country member I have endeavoured to do 
my little part towards the Association, and now I take 
it as a great honour and a great compliment to be called 
on to fill that post which has already been adorned by 
distinguished men—men whose names will ever stand 
out in the history of the veterinary profession. I am 
proud to receive that honour, and especially proud to be 
the second country practitioner elected President of this 
Association. 

But, gentlemen, I am a little anxious as to the 
responsibility of the position, and I would earnestly 
ask eack ‘and every member to do his level best to 
make this year a successful one for our Association. 
You can do so by making an effort to attend the meet- 
ings by providing matters for discussion and by taking 
part in the discussions ; and further by inducing new 
members to join. I hold that it is the duty as well as 
the right of every member of the profession to take an 
interest in the life and welfare of the profession, and the 
easiest and surest way for him to do so is by being a 
member of a Veterinary Association. Somehow, I feel 
sorry for those men who, either from absolute careless- 
ness or sometimes from an exaggerated notion of their 
own importance, will not be members of an association. 
This Association offers many advantages ; and not the 
least that of making and meeting friends. The meetings 
are arranged at convenient times, and are always a 
source of knowledge to those who attend. The man 
who thinks he has no more to learn is a fool, and the 
man who really has a lot of useful knowledge ought to 
have the courage to come and give his brethren in the 
world the benefit of it. 

Now the Associations here have already done good 
work for the profession, but much more remains to be 
accomplished. I feel rather optimistic about the future 
of our profession in Ireland.. Happily we can observe 
that in matters agricultural the country is steadily pro- 
gressing. Cattle and horses are as valuable as ever, in 
fact more valuable than they have been for years. There 
is greater attention being paid to the breeding and rear- 
ing of live stock, the people are better informed and 
better educated on such matters, and the result must 
inevitably be that they will avail more of expert help. 
Through the medium of the Veterinary Dispensaries in 
the West of Ireland the very poor are being encouraged 
to avail of veterinary aid. 

The veterinary surgeon himself should take every 
opportunity of educating his clients and the public to 
understand that his help is valuable. He should endea- 
vour at all times to adopt.scientific methods in dealing 
with his patients; and connection I would like to 
see the use of anzsthetics become more general in our 
work. I am convinced it will do more to eradicate 
quackery than a special Act of Parliament. 

With the spread of edueation there will be many 
appointments in connection with Public Health, and if 
for no other reason than to organise for the purpose of 
securing such appointments as are ours by right, every 
member of the profession should be a member of an 
association. In this connection we must fight for our 
rights. We have already been humbugged by that mori- 
bund Institution the Local Government Board, which, 
true to its historical traditions, has broken the promises 
made to us in connection with the working of the 
Dairies order. Thank heaven there appears to be some 


hope that the L.G.B. will soon get a turn in the 
steriliser from which it is likely to emerge ridden of 
those pernicious affections that have long rendered it a 
curse rather than a blessing to the country. 

_ Latterly there has been some shuffling with the educa- 
tional standard, and the course of studies for students. 
I think it a retrograde step to refrain from adopting the 
highest standard of education. We want the best brains 
and the best men if we are to keep pace with the times 
and if we are to uphold our claim to recognition with 
the medical profession. 

There are many other matters of importance that 
I woyld like to refer to, but time will not permit, and I 

_you .are anxious to have Gel. Moore’s 2 
There is just one matter that I must refer to, and that 
is thé annual meeting and dinner of the R.C.V.S., ‘which 
takes place next month for the first time in Ireland. I 
have already said that the Associations on this side have 
done Much for the profession, and this will be an oppor- 
tunifte do more. Every V.S. who can should attend 
the ‘meeting and dinner, and endeavour to make it a 
success. 

Pefmit me again to offer you my thanks for the 
honour you have done me, and to again express the 
hope that with your co-operation my year of office may 
be a successful one. 1 congratulate our new secretary 
on his choice of meeting place, and I hope I haye not 
tried your patience too much with my remarks. 


Prof. Merram proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address. He said that what they had heard 
was stimulating and interesting, and he hoped that in 
the fulness when the Local Government Board “went 
through the steriliser” that the veterinary profession 
woul@receive its due merits.’ 

Mr. Patrick seconded the motion which was carried 
with acclamation. 

The PrEstpDENT acknowledged the vote of thanks. 


AccouUNTS. 
& following accounts were passed :— Printing, 
‘6d.; Subscription Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
£2 2s.; Reporter's fee, £2 2s. ; Room in XL. Café, 5s. 


Minutes oF Counc MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council of the Veterinary Medical 
Assogiation of Ireland wes held in the Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland on Wednesday, April 17th, at 5 p.m. 
Present: Mr. Howard (President) in the chair ; Prof, 
Mettam, Prof. Craig, Prof. O'Connor; and SSTS. 
Lambert, Dunlop, Holland, McKenny, Healy, - Wilkin- 

e minutes of the Council meeting held in January, 
19T8,: were read, confirmed, and signed. 

Letters were read from: Mr. T. Bouchier Hayes, of 
Rathkeale, Co. Limerick, seeking’election. 

“From Mr. W. Shipley, Hon..Sec. to the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, enclosing circulars relative 
thereto, and after some consideration Prof. Mettam 
propgsed, and Mr. Mr. J. F. Healy seconded, that“ The 
Council of the Association recommends that in future, 
an@until this resolution be rescinded, a sum of two 
gutiheas be subscribed anually to the Victoria Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Fund. . The Council further wishes to 
diréét the attention of the members of the profession 
residing in Ireland to the aims and work of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, and to recommend the 
fund to their charitable consideration. This was carried 
unanimously. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Col. 
Steel and Messrs. Reavy, Chambers, and W. C.Patrick. 

After some discussion it was decided that three mem- 
bers of the V.M.A.I. and the Hon. Sec. be delegated to 
represent the effective members of the V.M.A.I. on the 
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Council of the National Veterinary Association, viz. :— 
Mr. Howard (President), Prof. Craig (Hon. Treas.), and 
Mr. J. McKenny. 

The date of the general meeting was decided for 
May 15th at 7 o'clock. The place of meeting and selec- 
tion of reporter to be left in the Secretary’s hands. It 
was announced that Col. Moore, p.v.o., would read a 
paper on “ Wind-sucking and crib-biting.” 

he following accounts were passed for payment. 
Gresham Hotel, 15s. ; reporter, £2 2s. ; and the Treas- 
urer was instructed to pay accounts of Messrs. Carlyle 
and Dungan, solicitors, £4 9s. 8d. and £6 8s. if after 
investigation he finds that they have not been paid. 

Mr. T. B. Hayes was proposed by Prof. Craig and 
seconded by Prof. O'Connor for election at the next 
meeting. 

Prof. Mettam mentioned that the annual dinner of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would be held 
in Dublin this year, and requested that a Committee be 
formed to make arrangements in connection therewith. 
The following were elected :—Messrs. Hedley, Daly, 
Kerr, McKenny, Allen, R. H. Lambert, Dunlop, Healy, 
Moffett, Jordan, and Winter. 


CoLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Prof. MeTraM, speaking with regard to the dinner of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, said that 
everything promised a successful meeting. At the 

resent time they had about 60 members of the pro- 
ession coming, and about half of these had promised to 
bring guests, which meant 90, and there would be at 
least a dozen or more guests of the profession In round 
numbers there would be at least a hundred, and prob- 
ably there would be 120 or so, because there would be a 
contingent from across the Channel. Another point of 
interest was that the previous Wednesday he saw the 
President of the College of Surgeons and asked if it was 
possible to hold the dinner in the hall of the College of 
Surgeons, which would be preferable to holding the 
dinner at an hotel. He was received very cordially, and 
was told that there was no doubt at all so far as he was 
concerned. He expected to hear officially from the 
College of Surgeons that they had acceded to the re- 
quest. He hoped the profession would appreciate the 
honour they had done them in granting permission to 
hold the dinner there in the spirit it was given, because 
they had been met admirably. He hoped the annual 
meeting in Dublin and the dinner would be highly 
successful. He had approached the Lord Lieutenant to 
see if he would come, and he had said he would be only 
too happy to do so. (Applause). Everything pointed to 
their having an interesting meeting, and he would be 
sure it would be to the honour and welfare of the pro- 
fession. (Applause). 


“CRIB-BITING” AND “WIND-SUCKING.” 
By Lieut.-Col. J. Moors, p.v.o. Irish Command. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I perhaps must 
apologise for bringing before you a paper on such an 
apparently simple subject as “crib-biting” and “ wind- 
sucking,” but 1 do so for two reasons. First it serves as 
a good field for discussion in these our periodical 
gatherings, and second, it is so prevalent in the Army 
that, in addition to the opinions of veterinary officers in 
this Command, I am desirous of outside opinions on 
it with a view to its mitigation if possible. 

I am afraid I have nothing particularly new to adduce 
with regard to the subject, and I must, necessarily, ap- 
proach it from an Army standpoint. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain what these two 
forms of vice are. It will suffice to say that the terms 


“crib-biting” and “wind-sucking” are practically 

analogous. Both might be included under the term 

“ wind-sucking,” and be grouped into three classes 

according to manifestation, viz. : 

(a) Wind-sucking where the animal catches hold of 
the crib or manger or other article with its teeth 
(true “crib-biting”). 

(4) Wind-sucking by aying the chin on the manger. 

(ec) Wind-sucking pure and simple, without any of the 
complemental expedients mentioned in (a) and (4). 

It seems extraordinary that we should meet with so 
much of it in the Army at home. Iam convinced that 
it is more prevalent in Army horses of the United 
Kingdom than in horses in civil life. It is proportionately 
more common at home than in our Army in Sout 
Africa, and very much more so than in our Army 
in India, where in British Service units with a total 
average strength of over 20,000 horses, “y one case 
has been recorded from 1908 to 1911. ye do not 
appear to meet with it amongst mules of our Arm 
ak and I cannot call to mind a case in that animal, 
nor in the ass. 

This variation of incidence in respect to different 
countries rather foreshadows some particular cause or 
circumstance under which it is contracted, and it is 
cause or circumstance which I especially wish to probe 
this evening. 

In the Irish Command, out of a total strength of about 
4500 thorses, 31 horses were cast for this vice during 
last official year ending 31 March, 1912, and we havea 
record of 135 serving subjects of it. 

Some time ago I instituted enquiries to determine the 
reason of its prevalence in such numbers, and I have had 
excellent opinions and have received great help from 
the officers serving under me towards elucidating the 
cause. I shall be very pleased to gain further enlighten- 
ment from you, and the benefit of your experience 
will be much appreciated. I may say that I have already 
elicited the interest of Prof. Mettam, Prof. O‘Connor 
and Prof. Craig in the matter, and have shown them 
some fair specimens of wind-suckers of different types. 

For purposes of discussion, I propose to place the 
subject before you under the following headinzs, dilat- 
ing on each as I go along :—(a) Cause of the vice; (4) 
if indigestion is a cause or result ; (¢c) if heredity plays 
any ony in cause ; (d) if wind is swallowed or not; (e) 
to what extent one animal learns it from another; (/) 
what relation stable noises bear to it; (g) what can be 
done to prevent or minimise it; (h) if more frequent 
feeding, or a different system of feeding will prevent or 
minimise it ; (7) what stable devices can be adopted to 
check it; (j) any information gained from your experi- 
ence of it. 

Ihave had copies of these headings printed so that 
they may readily be referred to in consideration. 

ause of the vice. Here is the crux of the whole 
matter. Opinion as to the real cause is very indefinite 
and varied. If ideas of cause were more certain, we 
should be better able to defeat the vice, and in this 
connection it must be remembered that in the Army at 
least it is much more important to prevent the « ccur- 
rence of disease and disability than to remedy what has 
occurred. 

There can be no doubt that Jd/eness greatly predisposes 
to the habit, and to this the greater number of cases in 
Army horses over horses in civil life may be rightly 
attributed. During the winter Army horses have little 
work to perform ; at other times of the year training 
and work are chiefly done in the morning. There is 
therefore a long period of the 24 hours of the day 
in the stable. A daily diet of 10]b. of grain and 12]b. 
of hay, and particularly the manger diet consisting of 
grain and perhaps a very little chaffed hay, is soon con- 
sumed, Tied up by the head against a blank wall, the 
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rest of the time is to the majority of animals monotomy 
and boredom, and 


“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’. 


More or less intimately associated with the vice in the 
stable is the crib or manger, which must not pass with- 
out consideration. It is popularly believed that in 
moments of idleness, mischief, or during grooming, espe- 
cially in young horses, the manger is played with or 
bitten, and that the seeds of crib-biting and wind-suck- 
ing are thus sown. But I need not tell you that the 
manger or other article to catch hold of is not an indis- 
pensable factor in the cause, or that it is essential in the 
réle of a wind-sucker to be first a crib-biter. The pur- 
pose of the manger is to make the act easier. In Army 
stables at home the manger is 3 feet 7 inches from the 
floor, and the height is most convenient for the act. 

It is instructive to note that in India where the vice 
is much less common the managers are of mud, and they 
are usually lower than in this country. A factor of actual 
crib-biting is therefore removed. Added to this the 
stables in India are open and bright, horses see more of, 
and have more intercourse with each other, the dulness 
of “the long, long Indian day” being thus to a great 
extent relieved. 

It is usual to find more wind-suckers in units of 
small military stations where less work is performed 
than in large stations, and we have less of the vice in 
Cavalry than in Artillery. Castings for the vice have a 
bearing on the variance in individual stations and units 
to some extent, but still it is generally conceded that 
under circumstances of more regular work and less time 
spent in the stable, fewer wind-suckers are to be found. 

Some of my Officers have sent me notable instances of 
st as a cause, and I cannot do better than quote 
them :— 

Captain Conder says: “ I have myself owned two bad 
wind-suckers. The first, an English hunter took to the 
habit whilst idle on account of lameness. I had owned 
the horse three months, and whilst doing his three days 
a fortnight regularly he showed no signs of wind-suck- 
ing. The horse could not have learned the habit from 
another, as he was in a box by himself. When he came 
into regular work again, although he occasionally wind- 
sucked, he would often go for several days without any- 
one seeing him do it. A neck strap was used in this 
case, it was difficult to keep in place. 

“The second, a Waler pony, was the worst case I have 
ever seen. When I purchased it, it was in a shocking 
condition, and did nothing but wind-suck. I placed the 
bit previously mentioned (hollow bit with holes in the 
tube) in its mouth, and after a period of four months 
was able to discontinue using the bit, and during the 
time—about three months—I continued to own the pony 
it never again wind-sucked. The pony is now in per- 
fect condition and doing regular work. The previous 
poor condition was due to improper treatment after re- 
covery from Biliary Fever, aggravated by wind-sucking. 
The man I sold the pony to informed me that it took to 
wind-sucking again during the ‘rains,’ due I think to 
the fact that there was no polo and the pony was idle. 
This pony was kept with four others, none of which 
deteiped' the vice. There was no history of the pony 
having ever been near a wind-sucker.” 

Captain Hodgkins remarks: “No further proof is 
needed than the comparison between Army horses and 
a large body of industrial horses, e.g. Railway Com- 
panies, amongst which latter there are few cases.” 

Lieutenant Hogg mentions the occurrence of it 
amongst pit ponies thrown out of work when pits are 
closed down. 

Concomitant with idlen Imitation is generally 
ascribed to be a cause, or at least to be a commence- 
ment of the vice, which once learnt is continued by the 


subject. We all know how prone some horses are to 
follow a lead given by one of their kind. For instance, 
T remember at a halt during manceuvres many yearsago, * 
the horses of a whole Cavalry Brigade blowing their 
noses ; beginning in a few horses of the Regiment to 
7 I was attached, it was passed on to the whole 
rigade. 
While fully acknowledging, therefore, the possibility 
of one animal learning the vice as a trick from another 
animal, and with due deference to what has been 
written on the matter from remote times, I cannot say 
that my experience of it in the Army altogether bears 
this out. It is not usual to find two animals affected 
with the vice standing side by side. I have never seen 
this myself. Subjects are usually widely separate in a 
stable. If a roll of wind-suckers is called in a unit they 
are usually found to come from different sections in 
Artillery and different squadrons and troops in Cavalry, 
and often from different stables. Indeed, this rather 
tends to disprove the imitation theory of cause, or at 
least, appears to show that imitation is more likely to 
happen through sense of hearing than by sense of sight, 
as is generally supposed. The sound of the peculiar 
grunt is most penetrating. It can even be heard through 
a brick wall in an adjoining stable, and it is our 
common experience on entering a stable to detect a 
wind-sucker by hearing the grunt before we see the 
subject. 

1 am not satisfied in my own mind that in Idleness 
and Imitation as causes we have got to the root of the 
evil. I consider that we must look further afield for the 
actual or principal reason. 

The worst associates of the vice are, as we know, 
digestive disorders and poor condition, and it seems to 
me that if we search amongst these companions we are 
in a strong position to put our finger on the funde- 
mental cause. I come therefore to the consideration of 
the question :— 

If Indigestion is a cause or a result. There is no 
doubt that indigestion and digestive trouble of varying 
degrees result from wind-sucking. Veterinary History 
Sheets, on which the ailments of every horse in the 
Army are recorded, clearly demonstrate this, and it is 
the experience of civil practice. So this part of the 
question may be dismissed without further comment. 

But can we shut our eyes to the probabilities of the 
other side of the picture! Digestive disorders are very 
prevalent both in and out of the pt li the Army 
perhaps more particularly so. They are brought forcibly 
to our cognizance in the shape of Colic, Impactions, 
Ruptures, etc., but there are minor degrees of disorder 
and upsets which are apt to pass unheeded, or of which 
little account is taken. Habitual dung eating, lickin 
the walls in front of the mangers, eating woodwork o 
standings, are evidences that something is wrong, be it 
faulty digestion or food unsuitably or insufficiently 
su plied. 
t us see what assistance in this direction can be 
derived from Veterinary literature. 

Major-General F. Smith, late Director-General, Army 
Veterinary Service, makes no allusion to defect of diet 
or digestion in his account of Wind-sucking at page 750 
of his Veterinary Hygiene, and he very indefinitely con- 
cludes the subject of cause as follows: “In whatever 
way the vice is acquired there is only one thing of which 
we can be positively certain—that it is contracted as a 
result of idleness. Hard-worked horses seldom crib- 
bite. It may also prove to be hereditary” 

I may however quote another and very significant 
paragraph from his valuable book. At page 143 he 
remarks :— 

“Tt is impossible to keep up vigour and condition 
on concentrated foods alone, a certain amount of bulk 
is needed by the bowels for the due performance of 
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digestion ; without it the horse becomes ‘tucked up. 
Stewart believed it to be'a common cause of win 
sucking and crib-biting.” y 

Williams in his Veterinary Surgery summarily dis- 
poses of the cause as follows: “ These vices arise from 
or cause indigestion, induce colic, tend to lower condi- 
tion and to depress the vital powers.” And again: 
“Want of work, indigestion and the irritation of teeth- 
ing are generally the cawses of these vices.” 

he excellent book on Animal Management published 
by the War Office makes no attempt to define the cause, 
except to state that “horses are prone to learn these 
two vicious habits from their neighbours.” 

Old time writers perhaps attached more importance to 
the vice than we do at the present day, and it is interest- 
ing to hear what Youatt says. He remarks: “The 
causes of crib-biting are various, and some of them be- 
yond the control of the proprietor of the horse. It is 
often the result of imitation, but is more frequently the 
consequence of indigestion.” And with regard to wind- 
sucking he adds: “It arises from the same causes.” 

The opinion of Veterinary Officers in the Irish Com- 
mand are partly for and partly against a digestion and 
dietetic theory of cause. Personally I cannot get away 
from a deep-rooted belief in it. It seems quite natural 
to % og an origin of wind-sucking in this direction, 
but I regret that I am quite unable to attach an 
tangible proof of it. It is, at all events, a line whic 
will bear investigation, and particularly dieting with 
relation to idleness and long periods spent in the stable. 

In ig ay of this view I wish to place before you 
certain facts met with in the Army in addition to the 
front frequency of digestive disorders of different kinds. 

he daily diet as I have previously remarked is 10 lb. 
Oats, 12 lb. hay, that is 22 Ib. all told ; and in times of 
little or no work, as in winter, the grain ration is usually 
cut down in quantity to save for the more strenous 
times of summer training. The daily amount is con- 
siderably less in bulk than what animals in civil life 
usually receive, and a question arises: “Is this daily 
total amount of food sufficient in bulk for the Army 
horse, particularly for the bigger and heavier Artillery 
horse, and is it possible that certain horses, to create 
the necessary distention of the digestive organs for 
proper alimentation, make up the deficiency by sucking 
in and swallowing wind.” Gentlemen, I offer this for 
criticism. Then, again, there is very little variation of 
diet in the Army. It is practically oats and hay day in 
and day out, often without even a bit of salt to give it 
savour or to promote digestion. The oats, too, are 
usually uncrushed or unbruised and in great part they 

out of the animal after having traversed 90 feet of 
Intestine in the whole or apparently whole condition in 
which they were eae Furthermore, the usual 
system of feeding in the Army is grain in the manger, 
either alone or with a minimum of chaff, and long hay 
in the rack. The grain is liable to be much too rapidly 
consumed under these circumstances, errors of digestion 
ensue, and it is practically safe to assume that wind- 
sucking follows in the train. 

If Heredity plays a part in cause. We have no means 
of determining this in the Army, but the consensus of 
opinion is against it. Perhaps you can throw a little 
enlightenment in this direction. Lieut. Hogg has in 
formed me that he knows of several crib-biting stallions 
belonging to Scottish Border farmers, and to his know- 
ledge, covering several years, the stock has remained 
free. On the other hand, Friedberger and Fréhner 
mention that 45 descendants of an Anglo-Norman 
stallion were all crib-biters. 

If wind is swallowed or not. Most observers con- 
sider that air, more or less, is swallowed. It is curious 
to note that Williams in his Veterinary Surgery, 10th 
edition, is of opinion that in crib-biting Ss are 
eructated, whilst in wind-sucking air is swallowed. I 


cannot quite reconcile this. Personally I believe that 
air is swallowed. The repeated attacks of colic attended 
with flatulency and borborygmus point to this. I can- 
not say truly that I have observed air passing down 
the cesophagus, nor have | seen a wind-sucker blowing 
himself out to a tremendous extent, as described by 
Williams and others. 

To what extent one animal learns it from another. 
Under the heading of imitation as a cause, I have 
already more or less commented on this. I there re- 
marked that while fully acknowledging the possibility 
of one animal learning the vice as a trick from another, 
my experience was not altogether in accordance with 
the generally accepted view that imitation plays a funda- 
mental part. The common experience in the Army is 
that near neighbours are not affected, and that subjects 
are widely scattered in a unit. In any case there is 
nothing to warrant the statement mentioned by one 
author (Youatt) that “it is a trick said to be exceedingly 
contagious,” nor the remark mentioned by a recent 
author (Major-General Smith) that “it is said the lesson 
may be imparted in a few minutes.” 

tt is interesting to hear what some of my officers say 
in the matter. ‘apt. Ryan, a very observant officer, 
remarks :--~“ Out of a number of ~. ses I have never 
known a horse acquire the habit ot wind-sucking from 
his stable companion, although indeed most writers of 
to-day declare the vice to be the result of imitation. I 
know of one case where a bad wind-sucker has been 
in a stable with nine other horses for five years and no 
other horse has learnt it from him.” And again :— 
“There is a case here (Ballincollig) under my notice for 
the last 17 months of a bad wind-sucker standing in a 
stable with cleven other horses, none of which have as 

et learned the vice from him. Though | don’t think it 
impossible, I think it is very improbable that horses 
learn it from one another, and I have noticed that 
twhen asking Commanding officers to keep their wind- 
suckers together, that it was a case of bringing horses 
from different parts of the same stable or indivedual 
horses from different stables.” 

Capt. Conder, Cahir, says : “The popular belief that 
one horse learns it from another is certainly well estab- 
lished. I have, however, never met with any cases 
tending to prove this, and I[ do not believe that it takes 
place. None of the horses here given (e.g., 10 cases in 
the Brigade R.F.A., Cahir) have been standing in the 
same stable.” 

Capt. Hodgkins, Dundalk, says:—‘ The recorded 
cribbers (eight in number) are well scattered through 
the brigade, and no two are in the same section of the 
battery.” 

Capt. Nicol, in command 4th Hussars, Curragh, says : 
“ Except in case of young horses, one troop horse seldom 
learns it from another.” 

Capt. Fisher, in command 5th Dragoon Guards, says : 
“T do not think as much as is generally supposed, or 
there would be more of them.” 

Major McDougall, in command 5th Lancers, Dublin, 
says. “A small anes. of cases may be the result 
of seeing other horses wind-sucking.” 

What relation stable notses bear to it. I have put 
this down as a question, as the noise in Army stables, 
from rattle of head-collar chains through rings or holes 
in iron mangers, is often considerable, and it might be 
conceived that noise by increasing irritability in certain 
animals might have a bearing on cause. The consensus 
of opinion is that it has no influence on the origin of 
it whatever. 

What can be done to prevent or minimise it ? 

If more frequent feeding or a different system of 

Seeding will prevent it. 
What stable devices can be adopted to check it? 
These headings all aim at prevention and mitiga- 


tion, so I will consider them together. Speaking with 
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particular reference to Army horses, and taking idle- 
ness as the basis of the evil, it is obvious that a 
system of horse management permitting fuller em- 
ployment and a more open air existence is the guiding 

rinciple in prevention. Measures that would tend to 

ridge over the dull monotony of a lonz day and 
night spent in the stable and the miserable existence 
of being so long tied up to a manger and facing a 
blank wall, should be the first thought of the horse- 
master. How can this be accomplished? I mention 
the following :— 

(1) A regular complement of work. 

(2) When circumstances do not permit of or 
necessitates work, a proper mead of exercise to be 
given ; not the half-hour or one hour walk to take the 
stiffness out of the animals’ legs, but a rational system 
of exercise admitting of a reasouable time spent in the 
open air,and carried out twice daily whenever possible. 

(3) A system of “liberty” in times when little or 
no work is required of animals. This is done by certain 
units of Cavalry and Artillery in the Irish Command 
during the winter. A portion of a troop stable is railed 
off, peat moss is laid down, a certain number of horses 
are turned loose into this enclosure, they are are allowed 
to go rough and their shoesare taken off. Their diet is 
arranged for in accordance with their condition and the 
fact that no work is being performed, a saving in cost 
of feeding being usually effected. It is a procedure 
that has merit in it for certain horses, and it would be 
quite possible in many stations, by means of a series of 
corrals hygienically kept, to extend the i to the 
proximity of the stables, giving the animals the benefit 
of the open air. I have just locked up an old diary 
containing a visit in March, 1904, to a cavalry barracks 
in the United States, and I find I make the following 
remark, which shows what expedients in horse-manage- 
ment other people adopt :--“‘ Between each block of 
stabling there is an open space where horses can be tied 
up to a strong wire rope placed about six feet from the 

und. They are not heel shackled, and learn not to 
ick each other. Or they can be turned loose. In my 
opinion this is a good plan. Only exercise is done in 
winter.” Weather and circumstances permitting we 
might do likewise in our Army. I am sure if the horse’s 
opinion was taken he would say it was a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. 

With regard to animals affected with the vice the 
usual procedure is to cast them, or to place them 
apart from other animals, for which latter purpose 
a specially constructed stall in each modern troop stable 
is now arranged for. It is however not desirable that 
they should be retained in Army service at all. By early 
casting and sale, imitation by other animals and the 
disability which inevitably arises from loss of condition, 
colic, ete., is avoided. They usually bring a very good 
price in the market, as they do welljin private ownership. 

Should the exigencies of army service not permit of 
their dismissal, or if for any reason they are retained, 
they should be collected, and form a coterie of their 
kind apart from other animals. They should be placed 
in loose boxes or ina stable by themselves. Loose boxes 
should have bare walls, no mangers or anything for 
a crib-biter to make use of, and feeding should be 
from the ground. However, loose boxes are not ordin- 
ary provisions of troop stables, and it remains therefore 
to make use of a stalled stable. Subjects are turned 
round in the stalls, they are tied up by means of short 
head-collar chains to sliding rings on the heel posts. 
The chains must be adjusted to prevent the animal 
from catching hold of anything with his teeth. Feed- 
ing is from a slung blanket. This measure is only of 


real benefit in the case of crib-biters. With wind- 

suckers pure and simple it is of no avail. . 
There are numerous patent inventions, but their cost 

usually precludes their general use in army service. 


Moreover, what is suitable in one case is often of no use 
in another. For instance, a muzzle with two parellel 
iron bars front to back through which the animal can 
feed is effective in the case of a crib-biter that catches 
hold of the manger with his teeth, but is of no use for a 
wink-sucker that lays his chin on the manger, or one 
that is solely a wind-sucker. Then, again, a broad 
strap fitting tightly round the top of the neck with a 
projecting plate at the gullet prevents both forms of 
the vice as long as discomfort to the animal is suffi- 
cient. A special hollow bit with holes in the tube will 
prevent the swallowing of air, and from inability to 
close the mouth and thus exert proper suction the 
animal will sometimes, at least for a time, give up the 
attempt at wind-sucking. 

When all is said and done, the fact remains that 
once a wind-sucker always a wind-sucker. The habit 
once contracted is never forgotten : it is incurable. It 
may be counteracted for a ee bnt it recurs. Even 
turning out to grass proves only a respite or of no 
absolute good. 

And now I come back to the possible alimentary 
causes of the vice, and a consideration of prevention 
from that standpoint. If there is no connection, nothing 
more remains to be said, but it is the common experi- 
ence that digestive disorders, poor condition and wind- 
sucking are so intimately associated in practice that we 
must look to like means in each for avoidance or pre- 
vention. It really resolves itself into a matter of diet 
and dieting. 

Under the heading of cause I indicated the manner 
in which digestive and dietetic causes were possible, and 
it remains therefore for me to state my case for pre- 
vention. 

Be the horse master private or Government, I think 
it is extremely necessary he should in the first place 
keep a careful watch on the total daily bulk of food his 
horses are getting. In times of saving it may be possi- 
ble to cut down the amount for the majority of animals, 
but the individual idiosyncrasies of others will not admit 
of it with impunity. It is, for instance, quite common 
in horse-management to hear such remarks as these :— 
“Oh, that horse wants a lot of food,” or “ this horse will 
get fat on nothing.” Any tucked up appearance or 
lightness of belly should therefore be looked upon as a 
danger signal of trouble, and guarded against. 

To avoid the quickly induced digestive trouble liable 
to arise from a rapid consumption of a solid, or more or 
less solid grain ration, an admixture of a considerable 
amount of chaffed hay with the grain ration is advisable. 
It is largely followed in industrial horse companies ; it 
is correct in principle, and it proves a saving in material. 
lam glad to say it isa practice that is finding favour 
in army horse management, and I trust that with better 
facilities for chaffing and larger mangers to hold the 
mixture it will become the usual method of feeding. I 
am certain that if at least Slb. of the hay ration was 
chaffed and mixed with the grain ration, and the 
balance of the hay given loose, there would be an im- 
provement in condition and less dietetic disease. The 
practice would entail an increase in the number of 
times of feeding per day, but here also is advantage, 
as it approximates nature’s rule of little and often, as 
the small stomach of the horse indicates. 

Also I do not with the principle of sticking so 
closely to one kind of grain, such as oats, in feeding. 
think much better value is got out of a mixture of 
several grains, and certainly ringing the changes when- 
ever circumstances of season, work, or cost permit or 
necessitate, is advantageous and health promoting. 

Furthermore, I think grains should as a rule be 
bruised or crushed. It is even more necessary that this 
should be done when they are fed as an admixture diet 
with chaffed hay than otherwise. ; 

Lastly, all horses should receive a ration of salt. I 
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donot mean rock salt in the manger, but a regular 
ration of say halfan ounce per day. This is the usual 
custom in India. 


Col. Moore was loudly applauded at the conclusion of 
the reading of the paper. 


Discussion. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure they had all been 
delighted with the excellent paper by Col. Moore, and 
he was sure there were many present who had opinions 
on the subject, which was fairly common, so he hoped 
they would start the discussion at once and keep it 
going until they had to be turned out. (Laughter). 

Mr. McKenny said they would one and all agree that 
they had heard a very able paper—(Applause)—and 
Col. Moore must have given the subject much thought. 
A e at deal that had been said he thoroughly agreed 
with. In the early parts of the paper the remarks 
tended to prove, from the various authors that had been 
quoted, that “Imitation” had very little to say to the 
matter. It was his experience that it had a great deal 
to do with it, especially in young horses. It was strange 
if the former opinion was held by the military autho- 
rities—in dealing with it they either sold the horses or 
separated them—which showed that some other experi- 
ence had taught them that “Imitation” did play an 
important part. But as crib-biters and wind-suckers in 
the Army were sold or separated from the other horses, 
it would be perfectly correct to state that in the Army 
the vice was not contracted by “ Imitation ”—no oppor- 
tunity was allowed! With regard to the cause of the 
vices—“ Idleness, Indigestion, Imitation, or Poor Condi- 
tion.” Idleness and Indigestion should be considered 
together, as want of exercise and overfeeding caused 
Indigestion, which was the absolute cause of the vice, 
and not the mere idleness. 

Referring to “ Imitation,” Mr. McKenny said he be= 
lieved horses did imitate, and that was seen frequently 
in racing stables where there were young animals kept. 
The poor condition, he would say, was simply the result 
of the indigestion ; that indigestion was a frequent cause 
of the vices, but as the pernicious habits were frequently 
contracted by imitation, and wind-sucking was a 
cause of indigestion, it would often be difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the indigestion caused the vices or the 
vices caused the indigestion. They could scarcely 
separate them ; it might be one or the other. 

As to heredity, a well-known stallion named “ Pliny” 
was a terribly great eater, and nearly all his offspring 
were the same ; a great many of them were crib-biters 
and wind-suckers—he scarcely knew one which was not 
a dirty feeder and ate its own droppings. He had two 
at the present moment and a third, a stallion, and it 
was amazing to see that horse; he had him tied up, 
and he would absolutely turn round and dung in the 

t and eat it in preference to his oats. He suffered 

ly from Tympanites ; some days he would be well 
erp _ good spirits, and some days he would not travel 
at all. 

He (Mr. McKenny) had a patent, and he hoped 
they would not consider it an advertisement if he 
showed it; he felt certain from watching horses that 
they could and did-swallow wind. In the matter of 
stable noises he with the Colonel. Now came 
the important subject and he could dismiss the rest, 
“the Cure and Prevention.” This consisted in the use 
of his invention. (Laughter and applause.) Mr. McKenny 
showed his patent bit, which consisted of two nickel 
plates hin together and made to fit the mouth, with 
slots, to which a headgear was attached ; when this was 
adjusted the plates opened and closed, simultaneous] 
with the opening and closing of the mouth, so that all 
objects the horse attempted to eat were received between 
the plates and could not be swallowed. The corners of 


the lips could not be closed, therefore air could not be 
passed into the gullet. He said it had not at all met 
with the success in sales that he thought it would, the 
objections to it, with a great many, were when they saw 
it on the horse it looked an abominable thing Animals 
frothed from the mouth and it caused great inconveni- 
ence apparently, but from the time it was put on a horse 

reviously in bad condition got fat with less food. He 
fad proved it over and over again. There were no 
springs to it, but the horse could not close the lips and 
could not swallow air or food. 

Col. Moore: If you take that off he would wind- 
suck again the same as with other bits ? 

Mr. McKenny: I only take it off when feeding. It 
is not for sake of advertisement, but I would like you 
to test the bit, and please accept it from me. 

Col. Moore : I would like to try it, although we have 
plenty of other inventions. 

Mr. McKenny: Horses suffering from Tympany you 
will find will be cured if my bit is used. 

In reply to Col. Moore, Mr. McKenny said the bit 
should be left on all night. (Applause). 

Mr. MAGEE congratulated Col. Moore on his interest- 
ing paper on this important subject-—a subject, he 
thought, they did not give enough consideration to 
except on occasions like that, when they had to form 
opinions hurriedly with regard to the many points that 

‘ol. Moore had so well tabulated for them. The essayist 
had brought a commonplace subject before them in a 
very interesting manner. (Hear, hear.) His impression 
with regard to the cause of wind-sucking was that idle- 
ness was the principal factor in developing the vice. He 
did not think imitation or indigestion had anything to 
do with it. If the former played a part in its develop- 
ment there would be far more horses affected than there 
were, and they scarcely ever found two wind-suckers 
side by side. Indigestion was popularly supposed to be 
the principal cause. His reason for thinking that it was 
not was that when wind-suckers got a good run at grass 
they remained wind-suckers, but if a horse suffering 
from indigestion was not cured when turned out tv 
grass he did not know what would cure him. Besides, 
as far as he could see, wind-suckers did not suffer from 
the usual symptoms of indigestion, such as capricious 
appetite, or loss of it altogether, dullness, etc. The 
tympany which often does occur was, in his opinion, 
due to the air swallowed by the animal and not to the 
fermentation of indigestion His belief was that in 
wind-sucking air was always swallowed by the animal. 
A characteristic noise was made, and the thing to find 
out was what was the cause of it. The noise undoubtedly 
occurred in the neighbourhood of the pharynx, and he 
believed it was due to the vibration of the commence- 
ment of the cesophagus in forcing the air down the tube 
to the stomach. If wind was eructated they would 
call it in the human subject “belching.” The way to 
prove thata wind-sucker did not belch gas was to call to 
mind a case of gastric tympany, where eructation of wind 
certainly did occur, and the noise gave one the impres- 
sion of air escaping up a tube from an empty barrel. He, 
therefore, thought there was not any eructation in the 
act of wind-sucking. For preventing or minimising the 
vice, he agreed with Col. Moore that it would be well, if 
possible, to place the horse, when not working, under 
such conditions that he would have something to occupy 
his mind as it were. This could be done by letting horses 
out at times into open spaces where they could walk 
about, or “dust,” or talk with their fellows about the latest 
scandals in the horsey world. The stable devices that 
could be adopted to check the vice had been very fully 
enumerated by Col. Moore in his excellent paper. 

r. Patrick said they all that it was an ex- 
cellent sper, but as toelucidating the causes he was 
doubtful i they were going to clear up the points or 
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decide what conditions were necessary to engender the 
habit. Col. Moore had mentioned most of the supposed 
causes—the understood causes of the trouble, and he 
thought indigestion had been looked upon for quite a 
long time asone of the causes of it. He would sub- 
scribe to that view. When they had stomach disorder 
accompanied by depraved appetite they had an un- 
natural craving, and that might be given as a habit of 
licking objects, etc., for more salt. That was a craving 
of nature, and would lead to the habit. They often 
saw young horses with dental trouble when getting in- 
cisors, they licked the cold iron manger or a stone. It 
became a force of habit after a time. Many horses were 
large feeders, and in the attempt to look for food by 
licking up refuse from the manger and floor, they more 
or less engendered the habit. He would think that 
was a predisposing cause. Heredity, he thought, had a 
good deal to say to it, for the reason that he had known 
cases of brood mares having foals so affected. He 
knew a dam at present suckling that was a wind-sucker, 
and the feal became the same. He thought it was 
imitation from seeing the dam do it. He did not think 
the gas was eructated. He had watched these cases, 
and the horse wanted to swallow the wind as a rule. He 
would like to see a horse swallowing wind before he 
would say he was a wind-sucker. He knew a horse 
that played with his lips and he had to watch it for two 
hours until he saw it make the gulp characteristic of 
wind-sucking—before he made out that it was a wind- 
sucker. As Mr. Magee had said, it was a sound pro- 
duced high up in the throat, but the exact position 
was a different matter. Once the sound was heard they 
could not forget it. As to stable noises at feeding time, 
it was possible a horse would do it then. Often when 
a horse was pleased he did it. Stable noises might to 
a certain extent affect him. 

With regard to what they could do to prevent it, he 
did not think he could offer any opinion, beyond re- 
moving all stable fittings, and using Mr. McKenny’s bit. 
With regard to the strap Mr. Magee — of, he had 
found it very efficacious in some cases. It was decidedly 
useful, and he thought it was because the strap was 
across the mouth and they could not make the same 
vacuum in the mouth. He had no special device to 
offer, but he wished to add his thanks to Col. Moore for 


his paper. 

Mr. Hare asked Col. Moore to explain a point. He 
(Col. Moore) had said that wind-sucking and crib-biting 
was much less in India. He would like Col. Moore to 
state if there was any difference in the ration the horses 
received in India as against the horses at home. 

Col. Moore said the ration for horses in India was 
usually mixed gram, bran and barley. The parts were : 
barley about 5 lb., bran 23 lb. and 24 |b. gram, and half- 
an-ounce of salt. They got 20 lb. of grass. At home 
they cnly gave 12 lb. of hay. Sometimes the horses got 
boussa, which was straw trodden by bullocks. They had 
to consider that perhaps cases were not so much recorded 
in India as in this country, but all the same, he did not 
think the prevalence was so great. The horses were in 
the stables during the day, but at night they were in the 
open. There was no noise and they certainly saw more 
af a other. The ration was absolutely different. 
Barley, gram and bran was an excellent diet—really 
better than oats by itself. It was a well-balanced ration, 
and a good practical ration. He thought a similar diet 
would be good for this country also. Of course, barley 
was used because it was the staple grain. 

Mr. Watson associated himself with the previous 
speakers, having special reoard to the way in which the 
paper had been presented to them. Col. Moore had 
made a perfect index of his subject, the precis was so 


lucid that the “man in the street” could listen to him, 
and although the man in the street was not a scientist, 
yet he could be with them that evening and learn much. 


There was a strong similarity between dyspepsia in 
the human subject and the cause or result of tad anak 
ing in the horse. In other words the condition of the 
stomach of the dyspeptic and the stomach of the wind- 
sucker bore a strong similarity. Both had a faculty for 
making wind. He remembered hearing the question 
put, How do you spell dyspepsia? and the answer was 
“ wind,” and it was undoubtedly a strong factor in both 
affections. He believed that some abnormal condition 
of the stomach was the cause of wind-sucking. It was 
his belief that good stomachs and bad stomachs in 
horses and men were hereditary. There was much 
truth however in the saying that in their youth they 
abused their stomachs po in their old age their stomachs 
abused them. Of course abuse by bad feeding or irre- 
gular feeding would produce changes which would result 
in chronic indigestion. Chronic indigestion always pro- 
duced dilatation of the stomach, and invariably such 
stomachs were always distended with gas. The act 
commonly spoken of as belching in the human being 
and wind-sucking in the horse was an effort to get rid 
of this distention. Mr. Magee says in belching they get 
rid of the gas in the stomach. Many medical one. 
rities of distinction say that this is not so and that the 
vacuum caused by belching is immediately filled with 
air from the outside. He remembered making a post 
mortem on a bad wind-sucker once; he found the 
stomach enormously distended, and the coats of the 
stomach greatly attenuated. These changes could only 
come after the chronic indigestion, having an existence 
for a very prolonged period. Not being a practitioner 
he had not any intention of criticising the paper, but he 
could not allow the opportunity to pass without his 
thanks to Col. Moore for his very interesting paper. 

Prof. A. E. Metram said that he had been out of 
practice for so many years that he would scarcely know 
a wind-sucker. (Laughter.) He had enjoyed the paper. 
He thought in the first place they were apt to lose sight 
of the anatomy of the ed and its physiology. The - 
horse’s stomach was small, and therefore it required 
feeding frequently and in small quantities. hile 
Col. Moore was reading his paper the question occurred 
to him as to how the horse fed under natural conditions. 
How often did one see a horse resting from feeding 
when he was turned out? He grazed nearly all the 
time he was out. Usually he was fed three times a day 
at intervals of about six hours. For twelve hours he 
was doing nothing. The method of feeding the horses 
in the stables was artificial, and it required overlooking 
and changing. 

He did not think that heredity had anything to do 
with the subject. He thought that wind-sucking was 
probably the fault of indigestion. The explanation 
might be that the food they gave horses was too concen- 
trated. A horse required a certain amount of what he 
might call “ballast.” They required material over and 
beyond what was necessary for maintenance. An animal 
suffering from not getting sufficient material to give him 
that repleteness which was necessary to perfect 
would endeavour to bring in that repleteness by other 
means. He had seen wind-suckers pass what was a 
“bolus” along the cesophagus—he believed it was not 
air pure and simple, but air mixed with saliva. It 
was not a question so much of the animal swallowing 
air, but it was more saliva, or a mixture of the two. 
The animal found he got comfort and relief from swal- 
lowing saliva, and there might be an abnormal acidity of 
the stomach, and alkaline saliva would abate that some- 
what and assist in the conversion of the carbo-hydrates 
of which the horse’s diet consisted into the sugars, which 
were more easily assimilated. He thought the tympany 
they were familiar with was not so much the tympany due 
to the swallowing of the air as to tympany due to the 
fermentation of the food in the alimentary tract. With 
regard to an animal having a, morbid appetite, it indi- 
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cated indigestion. It was likely that animals that ate 
bedding and dung suffered from a form of dyspepsia 
and indigestion ; that supported the contention that 
indigestion was probably the fundamental cause of the 
whole thing. 

The suggestion that it was more frequent in the 
Army than in civil life he rather doubted, for the reason 
that in the Army they had a more clear conception and 
a better history of the cases. They were under the 
view of some officer of the Veterinary Service every day, 
and they knew everything that occurred to the animal. 
In civil life they had not the history of such a collection 
of horses. Even in a city like Dublin, if every horse was 
under the charge of the profession they would not be 
under the charge of one individual who would know 
what was going on in all the horses. A veterinary 
surgeon could only get an idea of the horses under his 
view, and so far as he (Prof. Mettam) was concerned 
he was convinced that it was not less frequent in civil 
life than in the Army. 

The reference to India was very interesting to him, 
because it rather supported what had been his con- 
tention—that it was due to the artificial way horses were 
treated. They had been told that animals were going 
back nearer to nature, and were treated more naturally 
in India than here. When they were treated more 
naturally they found fewer cases and less possibility of 
wind-sucking. A horse might wind-suck in the stable, 
but would not on grass, but would resume it when he 
came back. He agreed to a certain extent with 
Mr. Magee that the medicine of the green field would 
give relief to indigestion, but the cure might be only of 
a temporary nature. It was held by physiologists that 
it was impossible for a horse to eructate. The relation 
of the cesophagus to the stomach would forbid it to 
bring up food or wind. If a horse vomited it was 
contended there was a serious lesion of the stomach. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Reavy said they could all congratulate Col. 
Moore on the able paper he had given them. He 
thought he would hear some discussion as to whether 
crib-biting and wind-sucking were separate diseases. 
He agreed that indigestion had a great deal to do with 
it ‘With regard to the quality of food being a cause, as 
a practitioner in the country he knew a farm on which 
the owner paid little attention to his horses. In fact 
they were kept in the yard, and the principal food was 
hay, and it was bad hay, and his stud was reduced to 
keeping one horse only, and the strange thing was that 
for the last two years he had had four separate horses, 
and every one of them was a wind-sucker. Could they 
attribute that to the bad hay causing indigestion and 
making them wind-suckers ? 

Col. Moore: I should think that is highly probable, 
and it is proof that indigestion is a cause of wind- 
sucking. 

Mr. J. B. Duntop, having thanked Col. Moore for his 
paper, said he would not like to say that crib-biting and 
wind-sucking were the direct results of indigestion. He 
felt certain, however, that it was a cause of indigestion. 
The reason he thought so was that when horses were 

revented from wind-sucking they improved very much. 

e believed a horse swallowed wind, and they all knew 
well it was very unnatural for air to be in the stomach 
when digestion was going on. Nature had made pro- 
vision to close the cesophagus and prevent air getting 
down. Whether crib-biting was a cause or the result 
of indigestion, he always considered it an unsoundness, 
because indigestion itself is an unsoundness and should 
be condemned. Prof. Mettam said it was a mixture of 
saliva and air. That might be so; he had not heard of 
the saliva theory before. There was no question about 
tympany being a result. He had often s2en_horses 
filled up. Then, with regard to 
he attended to eleven horses to “ keep his hand in,” and 


he had a horse under his charge recently that was a 
dirty eater, and he could scarcely prevent him from eat- 
ing dirty food, and the result was he broke out in a 
sort of rash oe ae all over the body. But 
when he succeeded in preventing him eating that 

food his skin became beautiful, pr he was now in ex- 
cellent health. It was all very well to say that horses 
were not fed naturally. Convenience and economy had 
to be studied. A few years ago hay was reduced owing 
to scarcity, and he never saw the horses in better con- 
dition than when they did not get too much hay. No 
doubt idleness and monotony was a cause of crib-biting, 
and he had no doubt it was bad to have a manger about 
three feet high.. One reason occurred to him why it 
was not so prevalent in India. The horses were not idle 
because there were a great many flies. If they gave a 
horse plenty to do he would not wind-suck and crib 

bite—which were only different methods of doing the 
same thing. Of course it was difficult to cure wind- 
sucking unless they got Mr. McKenny’s apparatus. He 
could not quite understand about the pit ponies. If 
they were turned out to grass during the strike they 
would not acquire the habit there, but underground he 
would think they became crib-biters. He had peculiar 
ideas of indigestion. He believed it was an effort of 
nature to clear the body of poison, and anyone subject 
to indigestion scarcely ever suffered from bronchitis or 
asthma. Indigestion was often accompanied by acidity 
and rather tended to prevent flatulence. There might be 
something in imitation, but he could not give an 
— to whether or not that was a cause of crib- 
iting. 

Prof. O'Connor said he had nothing to add with re 
gard to this condition of crib-biting and wind-sucking, 
but he wished to say how much he appreciated Col 
Moore’s paper. He listened to it with great pleasure— 
it was so lucidly written and so interesting in every 
way. With regard to the cause of the vices he had 
nothing really to say, except to offer conjectures, the 
same as most people. He thought idleness of itself would 
not be a cause, because horses at grass did not suffer 
from wind-sucking The primary cause would appear to 
be the housing of animals, and Col. Moore struck the 
keynote when he said the environment of the animals 
had a lot todo with it—the monotony of the horses’ 
lives. When they had more liberty and lived under 
more natural conditions they did not suffer from the 
disease. Every horse affected with wind-sucking and 
crib-biting was affected with indigestion as well, and 
they knew many horses affected with indigestion but 
not wind-sucking, so if indigestion were the cause of 
wind-sucking, the vice should be more prevalent than it 
is. Horses often had colic from indigestion and did not 
as a consequence suffer from wind-sucking. A combi- 
nation of causes would appear to be necessary to prc- 
duce the disease. Keeping animals under natural con- 
ditions as far as snillie would seem to be the best pre- 
ventive. 

He wondered whether the disease was as common on 
the Continent as in the British Isles. It was interesting 
to hear that it was so rare in India. On board ship he 
had never noticed it in horses. He had had charge of 
some 5000 horses going to South Africa during the war, 
and although he observed them constantly it never 
struck him that one of them was wind-sucking or cril- 
biting. Most of them came from Russia, down through 
Austria, and they were rather rough horses, which hac 
been in the open all their lives. It might have escaped 
his notice, but if anything was wrong he thought he 
would have observed it. 

He did not know if heredity played any part in it, 
but if indigestion was a cause he would think it was 
hereditary. He thought air was swallowed when a 


horse was wind-sucking or Col. Moore had 
proved that it could not be learnt by mere imitation. 
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There was no doubt about that. He thanked Col. 
Moore for bringing the paper forward. 

The PreEsIpENT, after thanking Col. Moore for his 
paper, said it would be the means of starting a good 
many people to pay more attention and observe more 
the history of the animals they found suffering from 
those vices. Personally he thought there was very little 
use in holding much distinction between wind-sucking 
and crib-biting. As regarded the causes of the disease, 
he thought indigestion was undoubtedly the cause, but 
it was also a result, and it was hard to differentiate at 
which time it was the cause and which the result. They 
would find if a young horse picked up these vices he 
would eventually suffer from indigestion as a result, but 
in such case one could scarcely say he had begun the 
vice from the fact of his suffering from indigestion in the 
first case. He was satisfied the disease was spread among 
young animals, not so much by the watching of others 
at the mischief as by hearing them at it. He would like 
to ask Col. Moore whether he had any record as to the 
ages at which they found horses to be more prone to 
this particular mischief. In his own experience he did 
not remember to have seen a horse start the trouble in 
his old . In the majority of cases he had found 
horses rather young—four up to seven or eight years— 
and even younger, and he was certain he had seen at 
least three colts that had never been in a- house, had been 
fed on g and were confirmed wind-suckers at three- 
years-old. He had the misfortune to own a valuable 
thoroughbred recently that was a confirmed wind-sucker 
at two years old, and before it was weaned from its dam, 
but the dam, he found, was a wind-sucker. He did ‘not 
suppose anyone would put forward the idea that the 
vice itself was hereditary, but the conditions which gave 
rise to the vice were undoubtedly hereditary. He did 
not know that the noises that were made in Army stables 
would have anything much to do with the spreading of 
the affection. He believed the vice would not be found 
to anything like the same extent in stables where the 
animals were kept in loose boxes as compared with 
those in which they were kept tied. He thought if one 
could get the entire history from early life of animals 
found to be subjects of these vices there would be more 
to learn. Idleness has been referred to as a cause. Idle- 
ness had something to say, but not much. For years he 
had had under observation a number of stallions at stud. 
For nine months of the year they lived an idle life, and 
he could hardly recall a case in which he had seen a 
stallion a confirmed wind-sucker. He had seen some, 
but considering the number of stallions he had had under 
observation, he did not think the affection was prevalent 
among them. If idleness alone was a great cause of the 
mischief, surely that class of animal would be found 
more often subject to it. It was fairly well ised 
now by people who had to feed, that they had a better 
return in every way from giving crushed corn than whole 
corn. As regarded the devices that might be used, any- 
thing in the shape of Mr. McKenny’s bit—simply an 
ordinary leather with a bit of tin nailed on and strapped, 
would have almost the same effect. It hung between 
the teeth and prevented him fixing his mouth in the 
fashion in which he could carry on the vice. With 
regard to the definite statement of Prof. Mettam that 
eructation in the horse was more or less impossible, he 
may have been wrong, but he was rather of opinion that 
he remembered on several occasions he had seen horses 
suffering from gripe or colic, or when tympany was pre- 
sent, making definite attempts at getting rid of some- 
thing in the shape of gas, and he was more convinced of 
that, because sometimes a little more than gas would 
come from the stomach, and in all cases they got well. 
(Hear, hear.) Prof. Mettam also said he thought in 
those cases of crib-biters and wind-suckers there was a 
good deal of saliva. If they watched a wind-sucker 
carefully they would change their minds on that matter, 


because when he started to practise the vicious habit 
there was no sign whatever that he had any amount of 
saliva present in his mouth. Watching the horse 
colleailiy described as a crib-biter, they would see it 
would be impossible for him to have saliva in his mouth 
without postr | some outside his mouth, He did not 
think he could have a lot of saliva, as the action was so 
quick. He also thought the appearance of something 
going down the one was sometimes only an ap- 
pearance, and was the natural contraction of the ceso- 
phagus after the action of swallowing had been 
attempted. ao he would offer Col. Moore his best 
thanks. (Applause). 

Mr. MaGgeE said he would like to make a few remarks 
on what Prof. Mettam had said as to his belief that 
horses could not eructate gas from the stomach. He 
(Mr. Magee) was certain they could. In tric tym- 
pany he had adopted the treatment advised os Caulton 

s, in his excellent book “The Common Colics of the 
Horse ”—the administration, when cool, of Ferri sulph. 
and Liq. ammon. fort in boiling water. He had seen a 
horse that was in pain and belching gas for hours 
instantly relieved of b both as soon as the mixture entered 
his stomach. Prof. Mettam said he could not see why 
the horse would not pass the gas along through the 
bowel sooner than eructate it. In a case of dilation of 
the stomach with gas the reason was that the duodenum 
formed an S-shaped curve at the back of the stomach, 
and when the stomach was distended with gas it pressed 
back on the duodenum and closed the trap, thus revent- 
ing the exit of gas in a backward direction. It then 
escaped involuntarily in small quanties by the cesophagus. 

Mr. Duntop said he would like to emphasise akan the 
Chairman said in his remarks. 

Col. Moor, in replying, thanked those present for 
the discussion that had taken place. So much had been 
said that he did not quite know where to begin in reply, 
but he had noted one or two points as headin . The 
first was as regards to age. He was interested to hear 
from Mr. Patrick of a foal two months old being a 
wind-sucker, and so young a subject as the seventeen 
months old colt mentioned by Mr. Howard was also 
interesting. A few days ago Capt. Deacon, a.v.c., had 
asked him regarding teething and age in relation to the 
vice, and he had wired to officers for recorded ages of 
wind-suckers in the various units, and the figures were 
as follows : 


Wind-suckers int Irish Command. Showing recorded 
ages and number at each age addicted to vice. 


3 years 0 12 years... 8 
4 1 13 isp ll 
5 9 14 oe 1l 
6 5 15 ca 6 
7 6 16 4 
8 12 17 9 
9 9 18 4 
10 20 23 1 
11 14 

130 


Officers had instructions to record cases as soon as 
they observed them. He was pleased to hear so many 
of them agreed to the indigestion oa = the cause. 
Personally he felt rather strong on it. He was more or 
less diffident in advancing that theory, but he was 
pleased to think that he was backed up by almost every- 
one present. There was, without doubt, an association 
between wind-sucking and depraved appetite. He in- 
stanced a unit of cavalry that two years ago was in 
bad order. The horses were rather poor, and many 
were dung-eaters. They have had a considerable number 
of wind-suckers in the unit. It was a common experi- 
ence to find that a wind-sucker was a dirty-feeder. 
He placed t value in what Prof. Mettam said about 


air being mixed with saliva when swallowed. He knew 


| 
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it was so recorded in books, but he had never satis- 
fied his own mind on that point. He was inclined to 
agree with Mr. Howard that what they saw passing 
down the cesophagus was vermicular movement only. 
Horses would crib-bite with the mouth full ; it was not 
infrequent. It was the common experience of post- 
mortems on inveterate crib-biters and wind-suckers to 
find dilatation of the stomach. Mr. Magee mentioned 
about turning horses out to grass. It might cure indi- 
gestion but it would not cure the habit. He thought at 
one time that it would do so, but he was now convinced 
that it was of no lasting good. He noted the remarks 
about heredity : there was no reason why predisposition 
— not be extended to indigestion and even to dirty 
ing. 

The scale of diet in the Army had been mentioned. 
Well, it appeared little, but it must be remembered that 
the scale was a standard one for all the year round. 
Commanding officers were supposed to save in the 
winter to have more in the training season. There was 
little margin, and Commanding officers were good horse- 
masters to make ends meet. The wonder was that they 
did not have more trouble. Ifa horse was 16 hands he 
got two pounds of grain extra, and the same was done 
if he had special work. On active service it was again 
increased. 

With regard to pit ponies, it was understood the 
ponies were down in the pit when they took to wind- 
sucking, and not when brought to the surface. That 
made all the difference. 

With regard to the frequency in civil life as compared 
with the Army, they must remember that many of the 
wind-suckers in civil life had been cast for the vice from 
the Army. 

The infrequency in India was considerably due to the 
more open air life or more natural life, as Professor 
O’Connor remarked, and there was a good deal in the 
remark about the flies keeping their minds occupied, as 
Mr. Dunlop said. Crushing corn in the Army was 
done more now than formerly. If peas and beans were 
used for food they would be crushed undoubtedly. 

In conclusion, he again thanked them for their dis- 
cussion. It was a subject in which he was very inter- 
ested, and one which he meant to pursue. 

Mr. Watson remarked that at present the Public 
Health Department were pursuing the fly to kill it. 
Would he tell Sir Charles Cameron to stop it, or they 
would have an increase of wind-sucking. (Laughter.) 

Votes of thanks to Col. Moore for his paper, and to 
the President for his conduct in the chair, concluded 
the meeting. 


Prosecution by the R.C.V.S. at Llandilo. 


A short note on this case a red last week, p. 798. 
We are asked to reprint the following :— 


Mr. Powell : The Section of the Act upon which the 
rosecution is based is: “If after the 31st day of 
Presenter, 1883, any person other than a person who, 
for the time being, is on the Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons, or who at the time of the passing of this Act, 
held the veterinary certificate of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, takes or uses the title 
of veterinary surgeon, or veterinary practitioner (Mr. 
Powell did not suggest defendant did either of these) 
or any name, title, addition or o_o stating he isa 
veterinary surgeon, or practitioner of veterinary surgery 
or of any branch thereof, shal] be liable to a penalty of 
er ere defendant had offended was in taking an 
addition, stating that he was a practitioner of veterinary 
surgery, or of some branch thereof, and was specially 
qualified to practise the same. 
They charged him with using title, and that he was 
not a member of the College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


and had been practising as a veterinary surgeon. There 
were plenty of people who were doing veterinary surgery 
work wel] and honourably, and perfectly legitimately, 
against which the College would never think of bringing 
a charge. Whether the defendant had got these forei 
diplomas he (Mr. Powell) neither knew nor cared ; it did 
not affect the case one way or the other, nor did it make 
the slightest difference to the charge brought against 
him. He had no connection with the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Mr. Powell quoted the case of the College v. 
Collinson, in which the respondent, who was not a 
member of the College, and not on the Register, and 
didn’t hold the veterinary certificate of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, exhibited outside his 
residence a board on which were displayed the followin 
words: “M. Collinson, Canine Specialist, dogs an 
cats treated for all diseases.” He submitted that case 
was practically on all fours with the present one. De- 
fendant was an unqualified person, whatever his forei, 
diplomas might be, and he had no right to take any title 
saying he was practising veterinary science or any 
branch thereof. 

In another case, R.C.V.S. v. Robinson, an unqualified 

rson displayed over the door of his forge and on his 

illheads, “ J. Robinson, veterinary forge,” and he was 
held guilty of an offence under this Section. The pre- 
sent case, Mr. Powell thought, was infinitely stronger 
than the two cases he had quoted. 

The defendant had a perfect right to practice, but he 
must not take any addition to his name. There were 
instances of persons, highly respected in the town, who 
aaa ap and against whom there could not be a 

reath of suspicion that they were breaking the law, as 
in their case they only used their own name. 

Mr. H. Jones Thomas: This is not a fraud, because 
he states that he has no connection with the College. 

Mr. Powell: We don’t charge him with fraud, or with 
or to mislead the people that 

e has any connection with the R.C.V.S. What we say 
is he has offended against this Section in taking after 
his name a title, addition, or a description, stating that 
he has the practice of a veterinary surgeon. He had 
“canine specialist ” on his bill-head for one thing, and 
the fact that he stated “no connection with the Royal 
College of Surgeons ” did not permit him to override the 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. E. C. Jones, Llandilo, stated that a short time ago 
he had an action in the County Court against defendant, 
and in the course of the action he received a counter- 
claim from the defendant. He got it through the court, 
and a duplicate through the post. The defendant ap- 
pened in court against him in support of the counter- 
claim. 

Cross-examined, he thought he had received a thing 
of the same kind from defendant before, but would not 
swear to it. He could not swear defendant delivered 
the bill read to the court, but it was through the court 
he got it. It was possible anyone might have put the 

rticulars on the bill without defendant’s knowledge. 

e had not engaged defendant ; his wife gave defendant 
a cat, he did not. He had never verbally held out that 
he was a veterinary surgeon, only on paper. He knew 
defendant’s writing, and the writing on the billhead was 
his. He could not swear to it, but he had some other 
correspondence from him. 

Mr. H. Herbert: Didn’t I understand Mr. Powell to 
say defendant gr in court in support of this bill ? 

e Clerk : How did you get hold <f his if it was in 
court ? 

Witness: It was sent with my summons, and given 
me by a bailiff. 

A clerk named John, from the County Court Office, 
said the bill was handed ihe | defendant. Asked by 
Mr. Hurley had he remembered this particular he 
replied that the defendant came to the office and said he 
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wanted to bring a counter-claim, and he was told he 
would have to get particulars. He went away and came 
r. Hurley : Do you positively say you know e 
who hand in of counter-claims 
to you 
_— : If you mention a particular case perhaps I 
would. 
Mr. Powell: The defendant is well-known ; he is a 
resident in the town. 
Mr. Hurley : It is all very well for a person to swear 
he can remember a particular person. 
The Clerk : Do you suggest he is swearing that with- 
out knowing what he is swearing ! 
The Chairman: We take it for granted the defendant 
is well known to the witness. 


THe DEFENCE. 


Mr. Hurley for the defence, submitted there was no 
satisfactory evidence before the Court as to whether the 
defendant had delivered or published the billhead on 
which he was prosecuted. Evidence had been given that 
the billhead was delivered to the prosector, E. C. Jones, 
through the County Court, but of course he couldn’t 
swear on oath that it was delivered by the defendant. 

Mr. Powell: E. C. Jones is not the prosecutor, but the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. _ 

Mr. Hurley, continuing, said the only thing Jones 
could say was that he received it from the County 
Court bailiff, and with regard to the other witness, who 
stated he remembered the defendant handing in these 

rticulars of counter-claim, although he did not suggest 

e was stating what was untrue, he asked their worships 
to consider very carefully his evidence, because he re- 
ceived numerous particulars of claim and counter-claim 
from time to time, and it was really very difficult for 
him to say who the individual was who delivered them. 
Dealing with the merits of the case, the defendant was 
cheuabe with holding himself out asa practitioner of 
veterinary surgery or any branch thereof. Their wor- 
ships would observe from the billhead— 
he Chairman : You don’t deny that ? 

Mr. Hurley: We don’t admit it; it is for the prosecu- 
tion to prove. 

The Chairman : You suggest that is not published by 
the defendant ? 

Mr. Hurley: I say nothing whatever; it is for the 
prosecution. 

The Chairman : It is quite clear that it was delivered 
in the County Court on behalf of the defendant. 

Mr. Hurley said the fact that defendant ap in 
Court in support didn’t prove that the billhead was pub- 
lished by him Someone else might have filled it up, 
and he appeared in support of the counter-claim. 
Defendant did not say in any ny A he was a veterinary 
surgeon. He said “Doctor of Veterinary Dentistry,” 
and with respect of this he could, if required, produce 
certificates from a college in the U.S.A —two diplomas 
which had been eranted to him. 

Mr. Powell : I don’t care a bit if he is a member of a 
dozen colleges. 

Mr. Hurley said by these documents defendant didn’t 
hold himself out as practitioner of noms | surgery. 
All he said was “ Doctor of Dentistry and Veterinary 
Science, U.S.A.” He stated where they were granted 
from. Having quoted a case, R.C.V.S. v. Groves, in 
which the defendant, who was not convicted, described 
himself as a pharmaceutical and veterinary chemist, Mr. 
Hurley replied that defendant only described himself as 
a doctor of veterinary dentistry, and he submitted 
that was distinct althogether from veterinary surgeon 

The Clerk: A chemist is not a surgeon. 

Mr. Powell : That is a totally different case. 

Mr. Hurley said that in view of that case he would 
ask their worships, even if they were satisfied that 


defendant had published that particular bill-head, to 
hold there had been no infringement of Section 17 of 
the Act ; or if they had any doubt to give the defendant 
the benefit of that doubt. 

In reply to the magistrates, he said he was not going 

r. Powe ving again ressed the magistrates, 
the Clerk read the case of “ Groves,” and said it did not 
touch the present case. 

The Chairman said they considered that defendant 
had infringed Section 17, whereupon Mr. Powell said 
he was instructed to press for a heavy penalty. 

The Deputy Chief Constable stated that on the 25th 
July, 1903, defendant was fined 25s. for falsely repre- 
senting himself to be a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
and on the 2nd April, 1904, under the same charge, was 
fined £5 and costs. 

Mr. Hurley said in this case defendant had certain 
certificates granted by a college in the U.S.A., and he 
made an innocent use of them. If he had infringed the 
section, it was unintentional ; he(Mr. Hurley) therefore 
asked the magistrates to be lenient in view of the nature 
of the case. 

The Chairman said they did not consider it a serious 
offence ; but still they must impose a fine of £1, includ- 
ing costs. An advocate’s fee of 10/6 was allowed. 
—The Herald, Carnarvon. 


Board of Agriculture.—The allocation of 
Development Fund Grants. 


Though indeed the work of the President of the Board 
of Agriculture is of an unostentatious quality, Mr. 
Runciman is by no means an idle man, as a memoran- 
dum just issued from his department abundantly 
testifies. 

The memorandum shows first the purpose for which 
advances have been made to the Board of Agriculture 
from the Development Fund ; and, second, certain ad- 
vances made through the Board of Agriculture. In the 
first of’ these sections grants were made for the im- 

rovement of Light Horse Breeding, for Agricultural 
rch, Farm Institutes, the Development of Forestry, 
Agricultural Co-operation, and Fishery Development. 
Among the various grants we note the following :— 
* * 


Royal Veterinary College.—£1390 for investigations 
in respect of vaccination against tuberculosis and other 

(hk) Animal pathology.—The Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and the Board’s Veterinary Laboratory. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, June 14. 
ReGuLaR Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. A. ar to be Capt., with precedence next 
below Capt. V. C. Leckie. 
June 18. 
ReeuLar Forces. ArMy VETERINARY Corps. 
The following notification to be substituted for that 
which appeared in the Gazette of June 14 :— 
Lieut. A Hodgins to be Capt. with precedence next 
below Capt. V. C. Leckie. Dated Feb. 13. 


His Majesty the King held a Levée on June 13, at 
St. James’ Palace. 
The following presentations to the King were made, 


Capt. H. E. Gibbs, a.v.c., by the Inspector-General of 
the Home Office, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Anthrax. Foot- Glanders + re 
and-Mont' (incladin Swine Fever. 
sakes Outbreaks Animals Farcy) 
TGon-| Re- | Con-| Re- |, Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani-} Out- | Ani- | Out- | Out- | Slaugh- 
rm’d|ported |firm’d |ported lbreaks| mals. [breaks| mals. |breaks; mals. breaks breaks. | tered. 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended June 15} 10 12 ‘ 2 2 36 68 67 1172 
Z 1911} 15 30 4 4 76 1006 
arene 191 30 34 5| 12 38 | 304 
1909 29 37 1] 39 | 216 
| 
Total for 24 weeks, 1912 | 475 | 530 80 1€4 | 2025 | 4536 162 1637 21152 
. 1911} 446 557 1 18 100 261 302 1216 13386 
ee 1910 761 | 920 168 | 466 312] 650 | 5966 
enemy 1909 680 914 278 | 1091 454] 816 | 7405 
+ Counties affected, animals attacked: Surrey 1, York, West Riding 1. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, June 18, 1912. 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended June 15 2 1 4 27 
1 1 79 
Corresponding Week in 1910 ... 2 3 3 84 
{ 1909 1 1 3 43 
Total for 24 weeks, 1912 2| 2 41 254 128 | 1202 
1911 5 6 2 3 41 240 52 910 
Corresponding period in 1910 4 7 1 2 36 332 52 1239 
1909 3 3 278 7 606 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, June 17, 1912 


Nore —The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


The Wheatley Challenge Cup. 


This Cup is awarded to the competitor obtaining the 
greatest number of marks at the R.V.C. sports, and 
thus constitutes the championship prize. e winner 
this year, as on several previous years, was W. F. 
Poulton. 


CLAIMS OF VETERINARY SURGERY ? 

Sir, 

Enclosed is a cutting from the Western Morning News 
of the 7th inst. which might be of interest to the profession. 

In view of the fact that the finances of the College are in 
a precarious condition, overtures should be made by the 
Finance Committee to the Trustees of the late Sir Julius 
Wernher for sums of money out of the residuary estate 
The Royal College is surely an Educational institution and 
would doubtless benefit if proper representation of facts 
were made.—Yours, etc., Jas. Forses. 

Trafalgar Square, Truro, 13th June. 


‘* Sir Julius Charles Wernher, who died on May 2!Ist, left 
Estate provisionally sworn as under the value of £5,000,000. 


Sir Julius also gives to his trustees a discretionary power 
to pay out of his residuary estate such sums as they should 
think fit, not exceeding £100,000, to such charities or charit- 
able or educational institutions in England or elsewhere."’ 


JOHNE'S DISEASE. 
Sir, 

I was very much interested in two recent contributions to 
The Record re Johne's Disease. Last year I hada case 
under observation with nothing remarkable about it except 
that the chief symptoms manifested themselves during the 


ative diarrhoea, capricious appetite, great thirst, and muscv- 
lar wasting. In spite of every combination of astringents 
and tonics, this cow aborted in the twenty-sixth week of 
pregnancy, and died a month later. 

At present I have another cow, four years old, under 
treatment at the same farm. She calved some weeks ago, 
and soon presented alarming symptoms—diarrheea (faces 
covered with air bubbles), muscular wasting, partial anorexia 
and thirst. I tested her with tuberculin, but obtained no 
reaction. I am experimenting with this animal, and lately 
have tried intravenous and hypodermic injections of Chino- 
sol without any benefit. 

If any of your readers know of any palliative treatment, 
let us hope they will record it.—Yours faithfully, 

L. L. STEELE. 

Beckermet, Carnforth. 


INSPECTORSHIPS B. or A. anp ‘POST GRADUATES.’ 
Sir, 

I read in your editorial last week of the possibility of 
inspectorships created under the Board of Agriculture, with 
salaries ‘‘ large enough to attract the best men in the pro- 
fession.’’ How will these posts be filled? I would suggest 
by competition by a written examination for which any man, 
within reasonable age limits, holding the M.R.C.V.S. dip- 
loma, should be allowed to enter. Our Council would only 
be doing their duty if they insisted that the fact of a man 
having acquired his knowledge of the twists in the tail of 
Trypanosoma Theileri from this or that post-graduate course, 
should not be allowed to count in his favour against a man 
with a practical knowledge of swine fever or bovine tuber- 
culosis gained by practical experience in a country practice. 
Failing this, the parents of would-be students at our schools 
should be told when entering their sons that the diploma 
will qualify them to potter round a country district or officiate 


nineteenth week of pregnancy, viz., uncontrollable colliqu- 


at a dog show, but not for any position under the Govern- 
ment.—Yours, etc., > SENEx, 
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